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LOVE'S HUMILITY. 

I DO not know why she should cleave to me 
With such an earnest, trustful, tender gaze ; 
I cannot see why her rare soul should bend 
And lose itself so utterly in mine. 

Why I love her is a far simpler thing ; 

For she is all-deserving of my love, 

And true and queenly in her maiden grace. 

It is that she, with an attraction strong 

As mid-day sunlight rivets me to her. 

And draws my life, besmirched with hourly cares, 

And many acts and words unworthy her, 

Into that loftier region where our home 

Was builded by the angels at her birth. 

There must be more in me than I have thought, 

Or she, so pure, would fail to love me so. 

She is the poet of my life's dull prose. 

And what I am this moment is through her. 

Yes, I will delve in the prosaic past. 

To find the truth which made it right for her 

To stoop to me. Or, better, I will seek 

Throughout my present, whether there be aught 

Which I, unshamed, may, kneeling, reach to her. 

— B. G. ffosmer. 



TRO UT-FISHING. 



With the charm that wins so many persons to this 
favorite sport the beauty of spring has much to do. 
March is the opening month, by law, for trout-fish- 
ing ;'but in many parts of the United States, and in 
the Canadas, the weather at that early season is far 
too severe to allure sportsmen to the river-sides, 
from which the ice has hardly yet drifted away. April, 
May and June are the months in which the sport 
may be enjoyed in perfection. It is true that on 
some of the lakes and rivers men will cut holes in 
the ice in midwinter, and sit by them patiently fishing 
for trout, with a line attached to a short stick, and the 
thermometer twenty degrees below zero. These are 
men of peculiarly constituted minds, having little or 
no regard for time, place, or season. Half the charm 
of strolling along a river side, picking out places that 
seem favorable for a cast, is in the surroundings of 
nature, and the balmy breath of the young summer 
air by which they are wooed. The yellow dandelions 
are now studding the short greensward of the bits of 
meadow generally to be found here and there along 
the banks of a stream. The catkins are falling from 
the silver poplars, and there is a green bloom spread- 
ing itself over the tufts of willows growing along the 
sandy beaches that shelve down in some places to 
the waters' edge. Flycatchers and warblers in great 
variety are fluttering and chasing insects among the 
trees, while garrulous finches enliven the morning 
with their tuneful pipings. There is a sense of re- 
pose in all this, and that is exactly the element that 
makes trout-fishing so attractive, especially to per- 
sons whose ordinary occupations are followed in the 
turmoil and wearing hurry of the busy world. 

To fully enjoy trout-fishing one should live, or at 
least sojourn during the season, in the neighborhood 
of a picturesque, well shaded stream. A day or two 
away from the city, for a spell at fishing in some pre- 
served pond or brook controlled by a club is not 
quite satisfactory. The greatest piece of luck the 
writer remembers to have had in trout-fishing was 
his exploration, many years ago, of a river running 
through woodlands, and in which no person had pre- 
viously caught trout. There was a sparse population 
in the settlements near that river, and although many 
of these people fished for and caught trout in the trib- 
utary brooks by which it was fed, they all held that 
never had a trout been seen in the main river. Some 
ground for this belief had once existed. From the 
distant lake into which the river ran, sturgeon, mas- 
kinonge, and other large voracious fishes used to 
come up-stream, finding their way nearly to its 
sources, and destroying the smaller fish, which finally 
appeared to have become extinct. In the course of 
settlement, however, mill-dams had been constructed 
several miles down the stream. These prevented the 
large fish from ascending, and the river soon became 
stocked with trout from its tributary runlets, a fact 
which had escaped the notice of people living in its 
vicinity. For several miles along this river, near its 
mid-course, the pools and currents were well stocked 
with trout of the brightest and best, some of them at- 
taining a weight of four pounds. 

True art, in trout-fishing, ignores other lure than 
the artificial fly. He is not a thorough angler, either, 
who cannot deftly dress his flies himself, and, if he 
does this, he will generally be found to possess an 



eccentric instinct for picking up stray feathers, bits 
of colored wool, and other such like materials as he 
goes along. You never saw a downright angler yet 
who had not miscellaneous lots of such things put 
away in envelopes or pocket-books for future refer- 
ence. Very curious directions with regard to mate- 
rials for flies, and how to put them together, are 
given in some of the old treatises on the subject. 
Here is a book for instance, "The Complete Fisher," 
published in 1740, and these are a few of the materials 
recommended in it for dressing flies. The soft hair 
on the black spot of a hog's ear: hair of a brown 
spaniel : hair from the flank of a red cow : bear's hair 
mixed with violet stuff': beard of a black cat : hair 
from the lime of an old wall ; and, for two different 
kinds of blue flies, the fur of a water-mouse — what- 
ever that may be. In addition to these the wool of a 
red pig is spoken of in the highest terms by some 
writers, as a material wherewith to construct an ac- 
ceptable lure. To the ordinary mind, pig's wool 
might appear to belong to the same category as 
pigeon's milk, and a fit article for which to send some 
unsuspicious messenger on All Fool's Day. Never- 
theless the lucrative, though homely, pig hath small 
tufts of wool concealed in some spots beneath his 
bristles, and the material is of excellent service in 
making substantial and lasting flies. 

In rivers where the artificial fly is seldom thrown, 
the trout are far less fastidious than those living in 
very accessible waters, to which the resort of anglers 
is frequent. And yet a clumsy fly will not attract a 
well-informed trout in any waters. It is true that, 
in a very secluded stream, he will rise eagerly at, and 
get hooked by, a fictitious insect such as his cousin 
of the club-stream would regard with scaly coldness. 
But a piece of red rag wrapped round a hook will not 
bring him to terms as it would a fish of coarser grain. 

After all, in most rivers, the largest trout — your 
three or four pound fellows — are seldom to be taken 
with the fly. When trout grow to be heavy they 
feed much at the bottom of the pools, where Crus- 
tacea and water-larvse in abundance furnish them 
with nutritious food. When you suspect the pres- 
ence of a large old trout in a pool or eddy, unship 
your casting-line with the flies upon it, and sub- 
stitute a link rigged up for bait. Catch a small min- 
now (a " shiner " is the best), and fasten it artistically 
upon the tackle, or even the tail of a crawfish will do. 
By spinning this at a depth of a foot or two under 
water, you will have a capital chance to lure the 
heavy old trout from his lurking-place under the lee 
of the boulder, or among the roots of some old tree, 
after you have been fruitlessly casting your best team 
of flies over his lair for ever so long. 

A favorite spot for large trout to lie in is some 
deep eddy that comes sweeping rapidly around a 
bend of the stream, just where the water is fringed 
by willows growing down to its edge. Often in such 
spots, just at night-fall, large trout may be seen leap- 
ing at the white night-moths that hover about the 
willows, and in this there is a hint for the angler who 
is observant and has resources at his command. 
Take some neck-hackles, or tail-covert hackles, from 
a white barn-yard cock, and with these dress on a 
good-sized hook a fly of the palmer type, that is, 
without wings. Now shorten your line, and, stand- 
ing behind or among the willows, instead of attempt- 
ing to make a cast in the ordinary way arrange so that 
your fly will be kept dancing in the air, slightly kiss- 
ing the bright stream every now and again. Often 
has the writer thus betrayed from the current some 
trout of goodly size, that it would have been difficult 
to take by the ordinary methods. 

But anglers devise their own contrivances as they 
go along, and the more ingenious a fisherman is in 
these the better chance he has of making a good bas- 
ket. " l^bique," who writes knowingly on this and 
kindred subjects, states that, when . the trout have 
been very shy, and no artifice has succeeded in tempt- 
ing them to the surface, he has managed to deceive 
them thus : Take a leaf of some flower or tree, and, 
having affixed your fly to it very loosely, send it 
swirling down among the eddies. Often a trout has 
picked a caterpillar or insect off" from a stray leaf 
so floating, and the fellow may remember that now, 
and be confiding enough to take the hook. 

Many interesting circumstances will occur to the 
angler as he wends his easy, thoughtful way along 
the banks of a pleasant and retired stream. Here on 
the white sand is the track of an otter, very distinct, 
showing that he has been here but lately ; and, a few 
steps further on, are the remains of his lunch — a 
good-sized trout which he has brought to bag without 



fly or any other lure, and on the choicest portions of 
which he has been making a luxurious meal. He is a 
denizen of the river, so characteristic that it would 
be a pity to kill him, even if he gave you a chance, 
which he is not likely to do. Let the otter alone : 
he is a gentleman and a sportsman, and not addicted, 
like certain hunters of buffalo on the plains, to kill- 
ing more of his quarry than he can use for food. 
The wily mink, too, cousin to the otter, is often to 
be observed by the angler along the borders of 
the streams. Sometimes the osprey comes flapping 
along with his labored, though not slow flight. 
Watch him as he reaches yon broad pool of the 
river. He hovers for a moment overhead, pointing 
his game as a setter does on land, and then descend- 
ing with closed v/ings, is for a moment enveloped in 
spray, out of which he arises with a fish of some kind 
in his talons. Away he goes soaring with it to his 
young ones, who are waiting for him in their great 
flat nest that is notched into the topmost forks of 
that tall hemlock tree standing like a mast up above 
the foliage of the cedar-swamp half a mile away. Or 
it may be the kingfisher that attracts your notice, as 
he takes a header down into the pool from the bough 
where he sits watching for fish. For a moment he is 
the blue centre of a series of white circles into which 
the water is resolved by his plunge, then back to his 
perch he flies, and down goes the finny prize into his 
capacious maw. 

Odd little adventures are always happening to the 
trout-fisher as he pursues his way along the windings 
of the stream. Sometimes he hooks a fish which he 
is certain must be of unusual size, from the strain 
that it brings to bear upon his tackle. He plays this 
fish with great care, bestowing upon it all such arti- 
fices as "giving butt," and all those crafty manipula- 
tions with the wrist which the practised angler so 
well knows how to perform. After a struggle that 
would have conferred honor upon a salmon, the trout 
is drawn ashore, when, lo ! it proves to be hardly a 
half-pound one. It had been hooked by the tail, and 
this gave it a great "purchase" in the water, deceiv- 
ing the angler as to its size, and leading him to form 
"great expectations." 

Again, the fisherman may come upon a ford to 
which the mild-eyed cows and oxen resort for their 
drinks. Trout very often affect the vicinity of fords, 
attracted thither by the flies and other insects that 
accompany the cattle, and are sometimes whisked off 
by them into the water. The angler sees a good trout 
rise not far from where a group of cows and calves 
are placidly considering their reflections in the water. 
Eagerly he makes a cast for the fish, and, in doing 
so, hooks by the nose a lively yearling calf that stands 
some short way behind him. Then comes the spec- 
tacle of a possibly stoutish, perhaps elderly, gentle- 
man trying to save his tackle by running full speed 
after the fugitive calf, which he "plays " as he would 
a fish. 

John Leech, who admirably studied trout-fishing 
in all its phases and accessories, made numbers of 
very amusing sketches of the mishaps to which an- 
glers are liable in their wanderings. One of these 
introduces an elderly gentleman who has just arrived 
at a river's brink, and is preparing for a throw. " Now, 
then, I think I shall get a rise here," he says to him- 
self; and so he shall, in one sense at least, for there 
comes, all unknown to him, a playful young bull, by 
whom he is in a moment to be tossed in among the 
trout to deceive which he was " operating for a rise." 

The only drawback to the pleasures of trout-fish- 
ing are the mosquitoes, black-flies and sand-flies that 
swarm along rivers all through the summer months. 
The best preventive against the attacks of these is 
an embrocation composed of equal parts of castor-oil 
and oil of pennyroyal. This should be carried in a 
small wooden or metal phial having a screw-top, and 
the face and hands may be anointed with it several 
times during the day. Temperate living, too, will go 
far to prevent any troublesome effects from the at- 
tacks of insects, for the writer remembers that those 
who drank most brandy on fishing excursions always 
suffered most from the flies. 

— Charles Dawson Shanly. 



Young Poets. — In the present age it is next to 
impossible to predict from specimens, however favor- 
able, that a young man will turn out a poet, or rather 
a poet at all. Poetic taste, dexterity in composition, 
and ingenious imitation, often produce poems that 
are very promising in appearance. But genius, or 
the power of doing something new, is another thing. 

— Coleridqe. 



